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Editorial Notes .. . 


Let’s dream about our new school library together. We repeat, let’s 
dream, for without dreams, without objectives, there will be no improve- 
ment. Don’t let the so-called “practical” men convince you that dreams 
are foolish—remember that the hard-headed realists of not many years 
ago thought that slavery was divinely approved, that industry could not 
produce without child labor, and that free education for all children was 
nothing but a Utopian dream. History has shown us that idealistic 
dreamers are often the most practical of men, for no major step forward 
was ever taken without their setting the pace and outlining the goal, 
though their contributions were not recognized at the time. Before ac- 
complishment must come dreams—we need the dreamers to show us the 
way. Let’s test the dreams, see how they meet our needs, accept those 
which wili work for us, and then go after them. 

But successful planning for libraries means cooperation; the adminis- 
trator, teacher, architect, and librarian must work together. Each has a 
part in the creation of a new school library and each has something to 
contribute. 

Offer your help to p’'an your new school library at the first sign of in- 
terest. Read about new libraries, make up a list of functions of the school 
library, prepare a checklist of items to be considered. Supply these and 
helpful printed materials to the administrator for his and the architect’s 
consideration, and do it early, before the architect lays out his master 
plan for the entire school. 

Improve your present library if a new one is not in your future. It is 
remarkable what can be done with a little remodelling and some paint. 
Get your art and home economics instructors to make suggestions, call on 
the school maintenance men for their ideas. Consult your custodians; 
you have no idea what supplementary library furniture they may find for 
you in some attic storeroom. 

Give your library dollars more cents by insisting upon the purchase of 
good equipment and furniture. The librarian’s salary is usually the 
largest single item in the library budget, and equipment that speeds up 
and makes more effective his work doesn’t take long to pay for itself. 
Inadequate equipment means that the librarian has to spend more time on 
unprofitable, avoidable tasks. When you figure out the number of years 
of service a given piece of equipment will give, the cost per year is small. 
(Don’t try this to convince yourself you need a new fur coat—your per- 
sonal bookkeeping system may not provide for amortization !) 

Specialists and librarians have contributed much to think about in this 
issue. Dream, think, plan, work together toward better school libraries. 
We are not satisfied with a 1916 model automobile (though we still put 
up with a long, high hood which at one time indicated a powerful engine, 
but now serves only to obstruct the vision and make it easier to run over 
little children). Why should we be satisfied with a conventional 1916 
model school library? We are accustomed to flights of imagination, to 
ideas, for we live in the world of books. We should certainly be the last 
to accept the mediocre because it is conventional. Our dream library 
could be areality now. Make ita reality! 








E. Ben Evans 
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The Architect's Challenge .. . 











Commissioned to do a new high 
school plant in California, for ap- 
proximately 500 students in a com- 
munity and on a site indicating a 
possible maximum growth to 1500 
students, an architect’s imagination 
might well dwell upon the follow- 
ing with particular reference to the 
school library: 

As his performance will be the 
extent of co-operation he receives 
from administrator, teacher, and 
librarian, he might reflect that: 

Architecture is related to the hu- 
man needs, desires, aspirations and 
senses; human instinct, plus pro- 
gram requirements, ie: architect 
interpretor plus educator equals the 
ideal solution: curriculum and pro- 
gram are the province of the edu- 
eator. The program may be influ- 
enced in a degree by the inventive- 
ness of the architect. The skilled 
librarian should be the judge of the 
mechanics of the plan. The design- 
ing team should be composed of 
“School Board or Library Trustees” 
for Administration and Curricu- 
lum; “Librarian” for function fit- 
ting curriculum and _ program; 
“Architect” for vision and analysis 
to fit the structure and equipment 
to function and program: 

The future library is what you edu- 
cators—school board, administra- 
tor and librarian will permit it to 
be! The formula for accomplish- 
ment of what you unknowingly de- 
sire, is really simple, namely: full 


Frank Wynkoop, a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, opened his own office in 
1937 after twenty years of general experience in 
architecture. During the past ten years he has 
specialized in school buildings and has received 
widespread recognition, particularly for his de- 
velopment and use of clerestory reflected lighting 
permitting the construction of square classrooms. 
The Museum of Modern Art of New York includes 
photographs of his work in its collections. His 
main office is located in San Francisco, but he 


maintains branch offices in Bakersfield and San 
Bernardino and is expecting to open another one 
in Fresno soon. 
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RANK WYNKOOP, A.1.A. 


Architect 


confidence in your architect. A 
start in any other direction is get- 
ting off to failure or at best a repre- 
sentation of the restricted freedom 
of past expression. Each in his 
own right should respect the ability 
of the other . .. plan together... 
and plan with eyes open... with 
courage of convictions and honest- 
ly! 

Be opinioned but not opinionated. 
The perfect library for today is 
here, and we have but to set it 
down on paper to bring it to reality! 
Criticism of the work of architects 
in the past can nearly always be 
traced to cause and be attributed 
to the lack of imagination on the 
part of the administrator, lack of 
knowledge of the architect’s capa- 
bilities, or simply, to the dead- 
weight of convention, from which 
neither the administrator nor the 
architect may have had the cour- 
age to depart. 


With this in mind, and provided 
the architect is producing for a re- 
ceptive audience: consideration is 
given to the climatic conditions in 
which the school plant is to be sit- 
uated, which, incidentally in Cali- 
fornia may have a range of condi- 
tions depending upon location, simi- 
lar to nearly any spot in the United 
States, but for the purpose of this 
subject, we will assume a location 
similar to the milder climate areas 
for which California is renowned. 


THE MASTER PLAN 


The library as a “part” of the 
entire new school plant, must be 
considered in the light of the gen- 
eral scheme or master plan, giving 
due consideration to provisions for 











future growth. As this is to be the 
dream library or situation which we 
can create as the ideal, the library 
would be a one-story structure and 
semi-detached : 

The master plan of the school plant 
would provide for growth to the 
saturation point of site or pre-de- 
termined practical maximum size 
from an administrative point of 
view, providing for increase in vari- 
ous units by addition, increasing 
size or providing for multiple units: 
The school plant would be conceived 
in a checker-board pattern of small 
landscaped courts and alternate 
structures, all joined together by 
passages or corridors, and ease of 
communication provided by sub- 
trunk corridors below the first floor 
level reached by easy ramps to move 
traffic about the campus area with- 
out interference of local congestions 
to be found on the surface floor 
level, and routed on the diagonal— 
the principal floor partially eleva- 
ted to balance the excavation for 
basement and fill for courts and to 
add to impressiveness on a flat site: 
The plant conceived as outlined, 
which we might call an integrated 
school plant, as compared with the 
conventional campus composed of 
widely separated and _ two-story 
buildings, involves no more ground 


coverage ... can be properly day- 
lighted . . . provides a low head- 


room, underground floor area for 
passages, for storage, special serv- 
ices, mechanical equipment and dis- 
tribution of the maze of service 
lines which a school plant requires, 
and provides for flexibility of loca- 
tien of services anywhere in the 
floor areas. 

If the school must have a monu- 
ment—must have mass and impres- 
siveness, and must have a central 
motif ... let it be an otherwise use- 
less feature such as a “Campanile” 
or similar structure. Let us dignify 
the school plant with features of 


inherent dignity! and not with a 
false front or non-functional fea- 
ture. The flexibility of the school 
plant to permit expansion and alter- 
ation demands this approach as do 
the financial limitations imposed 
by reason of greatly increased costs. 

It is generally conceded that the 
library in the master plan pattern 
should be easily accessible and be 
located centrally, as it is the one 
unit most used by all of the stu- 
dents. Its location in its relation to 
other elements as well as the pro- 
gram which it is to provide, is in 
the province of the educator, and 
the final decision should be his. 
DESIGN 

The elements of the “formulae” 

. . or what we call “aesthetics” of 


architectural treatment ... are 
highly complicated and _ include 
many considerations. It is diffi- 


cult to explain why we feel satis- 
fied with certain “interiors” or 
have a feeling of what is called 
“atmosphere” and appreciation or 
“aesthetic sense”, but it is possible 
to analyze the reason, and therefore 
to reverse this procedure. It is pos- 
sible to design “atmosphere” ! 


The aesthetic conception of the 
“ideal library’, in selection of 
materials will be approached 
with knowledge of the funds avail- 
able to be applied with proper bal- 
ance, including due consideration 
for the mechanical equipment and 
other requirements: 

The library will be considered as it 
is in one’s home, as a quiet spot for 
contemplation and study. It will 
be conducive to concentration and 
retention, in which the mind is con- 
ditioned instinctively to respond to 
the subject matter. 

Influencing these conditions are 
temperature; conditioned air; 
brightness ratio of light sources, 
light intensity, and the comfort 
provided by furniture; noise inter- 
ference, sense of quiet, color sense, 
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materials of the surroundings, the 
outdoors, sky and landscape, ob- 
jects of art within, and not to be 
forgotten—a non-ticking clock! 
The will to study will be induced 
by the provision of good books, 
audio-visual aids, illustrated lec- 
tures, attractive physical surround- 
ings, good administration and 
maintenance, attractive furniture 
and equipment, good organization 
of space, a sense of- being in a quiet, 
uncrowded, non-institutional space: 


Mechanical equipment, heating, 
ventilating, lighting, will be 
sensed but not seen or heard. 


There will be a generous supply of 
easy chairs, and the interior will be 
arranged to provide the charm of 
the outdoor scene: There will be the 
inspiration of color, sculpture, art 
and fine finish materials. 

The library interior need not be a 
great space with lofty ceiling and 
tables crowded into regimental rows 
conducive only to a lack of concen- 
tration, creating a feeling of dis- 
comfort opposite to the desired re- 
sult and creating an interest in hu- 
man activities of a large group 
where there is nearly always some- 
thing going on which distracts the 
attention. 

Costly heavy furniture, dark 
wood paneling, impressive height 
and murals should be abandoned for 
light treatment, decorative multi- 
colored books, and intimate, cozy 
atmosphere, using simple forms of 
sculpture; landscape art or photo- 
enlargements. Treatment should 
be inspirational release to the ima- 
gination as symphonic music, sea- 
scapes, or a wood fire. Meaning- 
ful murals belong in lobbies, mu- 
seums, waiting rooms or loggias, 
and should not be placed in the li- 
brary. 

The library plant will be ade- 
quately daylighted in all of its in- 
terior spaces, with true apprecia- 
tion given to the relation of the hu- 
man to nature and the outdoor 








scene. The interior must be light 
and colorful! There shall be no 
windows to the east or west which 
create control problems. Daylight 
will be by means of south shaded 
and north light, and directed reflec- 
tion of sunlight to overhead diffus- 
ing surfaces, in this way, availing a 
light source free of the need of hu- 
man control: 

Artificial lighting will be flush with 
the ceiling and of low surface 
brightness. 

Class period signals will be two- 
toned chimes instead of bells. The 
use of a sharp bell, and the antici- 
pation that it is about to ring is an 
element that should not be present 
in the library. 

The Designer finds that there is 
no expression of originality or hon- 
est analysis of a problem possible if 
he has laid before him on the draft- 
ing board pictures of other work 
which invariably follow the pat- 
tern of progress on progress all 
tainted with the same brush. Thus 
is it true that it is wrong to create 
new libraries by following the ex- 
perience of the old. True, the ele- 
ments of failure should be known 
and avoided but the elements which 
have not been sufficiently trouble- 
some to bring notice, should not be 
perpetuated merely for that reason. 
When original examples were creat- 
ed perhaps there were limiting fac- 
tors which made the examples then 
the best possible in their day. 


THE FUNCTIONAL PLAN— 
(Laboratory For The Curriculum) 


The foregoing treats with the 
psychological; “starry-eyed” gen- 
eralities are interesting, but not 
constructive. The problem requires 
“pick and shovel” work, and the 
mental scope to cast aside inhibi- 
tions, and investigate in the light of 
reality. The answer in concept is 
elementary. Modern science pro- 
vides the technicological reality for 
realization. The functional ar- 








rangement of plan will provide for 
good lighting, good supervision, cir- 
culation, space organization, pro- 
viding for flexibility, and scientific 
advancements: 
The expanding library program, 
which already includes circulation 
and reading center, book storage, 
office, work room, conference room, 
and dead storage, and provides for 
audio-visual aid, recorded subjects, 
the library classrooms, microfilm, 
and television, and may in the fu- 
ture require alteration to accom- 
modate other developments, as yet 
unforeseen, illustrates very forcibly 
why the library should be conceived 
with flexibility and why the waste 
cubage of the old style treatment 
will be abandoned to provide great- 
.er floor area within the same ap- 
propriation. “Cubage is in direct 
proportion to cost”: and 
Construction will be such that de- 
partments may be expanded and re- 
arranged or exterior walls re-loca- 
ted, providing more interior space. 
The method of construction plan- 
ned as a system of bays supported 
on columns with no bearing walls 
and the daylight introduced from 
above, capable of expansion with- 
out relation to exterior walls or 
necessarily dependent upon side- 
wall window lighting: 
Windows will be provided for out- 
door view at least on two sides. 
The organization of reading room 
and stacks will be arranged with 
movable double-faced book shelves 
in rows confined to a height of ap- 
proximately 4 feet and located in 
the center of the general reading 
room area with tables and easy 
chairs in alcoves with low separa- 
tions, arranged about the periphery 
of the room: 
The use of microfilm will reduce 
the bulk of growing collections: 
The arrangement of subject mat- 
ter will be made flexible and con- 
venient to reading groups. The old 


type of library plan with rows of 
tables filling the center of the room 
and book shelves lining the walls 
required a great deal of cross move- 
ment through tiers of tables to 
reach book shelves, and in order to 
gain sufficient shelf space, window 
sills were held too high to provide 
a view of the outdoors, other than 
the sky! 

The re-organization of cubage will 
devote 50 sq. ft. of floor space per 
reader in the circulation and read- 
ing section instead of the average 
of 25 sq. ft.: 

The library unit for the initial 500 
enrollment will accommodate 70 
students in a space 40 ft. x 80 ft.: 
The master plan will provide for a 
second circulation and reading sec- 
tion for 1000 to 1500 total enroll- 
ment. 

Special library facilities will be 
planned to serve two circulation 
and reading sections. 

There will be a library classroom, 
an audio-visual projection library, 
recording carrells; conference 
room; office; work room; wash- 
rooms; film exchange; checking 
desk, arranged for community adult 
use as well as student. Space below 
the principal floor for infrequent 
reference material and the library 
laboratory of future necessity. 
MATERIALS 


Depending upon the surround- 
ing noise levels, nearness of rail- 
roads, highways, manufacturing, or 
airports, noise reduction treatment 
will be employed as required for the 
particular problem: 

Sound deadening may be combined 
with acoustical treatment and ther- 
mal insulation. Acoustical treat- 
ment for the interiors will be con- 
ceived as producing a result known 
to the acoustical engineer as “too 
dead” for interiors such as audi- 
toriums or music practise rooms: 

The library should be dead acousti- 
cally. The result should be as near 
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equal to the outdoors in this respect 
as possible: 

A rigid material with perforations, 
using rock wool or glass wool be- 
hind serves very well for combined 
thermal insulation noise reduction 
and “sound absorption,” (or acous- 
tical treatment) : 

Daylight illumination would be pro- 
vided on a modular system by clere- 
story windows, above the roof, a 
grill in the ceiling plane will serve 
to distribute the light evenly and 
obscure the artificial illumination 
units. The floor will be of a resil- 
ient material providing ease of 
maintenance, preferably a_ light 
colored linoleum. All doors and 
wood trim and furniture will be 
natural wood with light stain. Stone 
and marble will be employed in cer- 
tain places which will include a 
fireplace feature and loggias to the 
exterior. Visible glass areas will 
be confined to side wall openings 
not to exceed 8 feet in height and 
will be thermo-pane glass on cold 
exposures. The interior will not 
rely upon window openings for 
ventilation : 

Wall panels will be sectional and 
contain thermal insulation. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Interiors will be heated by a mod- 
ular system of panel heating, hot 
water circulated through copper 
pipe imbedded in the concrete floor 
slab. Hot water lines will be ex- 
tended from the under-floor system 
to the roof panels inside the column 
furring and connected with coils in 
the unit air conditioners placed on 
the roof in a modular system. Re- 
frigerant lines may also be connect- 
ed in the same way to the air con- 
ditioning units. The unit would 
serve as a year-round air condition- 
ing system. Air sterilization equip- 
ment would be introduced into the 
supply air ducts and the air temper- 
ed to the desired room temperature 
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to provide conditioned air but not 
heat: 

This system will provide uniform 
automatically controlled heating 
without sacrificing wall space or 
contributing to dust circulation. It 
will warm the normally cold floor 
and produce a healthful heating 
system free from dust and drafts 
and provide cooling where indica- 
ted. 

Artificial illumination will be de- 
signed to provide an even distribu- 
tion of shadow free illumination of 
35 foot candles at the reading level 
and will be actuated by automatic 
photo-electric cell equipment when 
the daylight falls below the requir- 
ed 35 foot candles. The system 
would be designed to supplement 
daylight and for use at night. 

The interior surroundings will be 
so color treated that the effect of 
light concentration will be on the 
surface of the reading subject at 
table height. Ultra-violet ray units 
will be provided in spaces that are 
occupied by workers through the 
entire school day. 


SUMMARY 

“New Ideas in School Library 
Architecture,” the title originally 
suggested for this article, would 
have been a misnomer; there are no 
new ideas ... there is but a new ac- 
ceptance of ideas! Atomic energy 
is not new .. . it has always been 
here: it is only that it is new in our 
experience. Perhaps this approach 
to the subject of new ideas in school 
library architecture may seem new 
...it is not. Architects liveit... 
Architects are held in check only by 
stubborn convention, and in fact 
not permitted an opportunity in 
most cases because they know too 
well what convention expects of 
them. 

Planning of the new school li- 
brary should put emphasis on space 
and more space, and simplicity of 
arrangement and detail. 











School libraries, after a few years 
of service, are almost certain to 
show the need for alterations of 
some type. The revelation, during 
use, of plan deficiencies in a library 
should be accepted as a normal con- 
dition not requiring, necessarily, 
the condemnation of those who 
were responsible for the planning 
of the original building. More 
worthy of condemnation is the op- 
erating professional staff that 
either does not see the need for a 
change when one exists or sees the 
need for only a part of the changes 
required to bring the facility up to 
good current practice. 


The concept of any school build- 
ing, and especially the school li- 
brary, as an educational instrument 
requires that the facility be con- 
sidered as something that can and 
should be altered in response to 
changes in educational programs 
and services and to modern develop- 
ments in building service installa- 
tions, such as lighting, heating, and 
acoustics. Building alterations are 
expensive and therefore must be 
fully justified. What is an ade- 
quate justification? There are 
many reasons of sufficient potency 
to justify the cost of altering a 
school library. A few will be listed 
here and discussed briefly : 


1. Enrollment increases. With 
any given class scheduling plan in 
a high school, enrollment increases 
require increased library facilities. 
In the elementary school enroll- 
ment increase may mean that the 
school could justify changing from 
a conference room and book stor- 
age type of library facility to a li- 
brary reading room, seating at 
least a complete class group and 
having also ample book storage and 
other library service facilities. 


Remodeling the School Library . . . 


CHARLES BURSCH 


Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 

Caliiornia State Department of Education 

2. Changes in curriculum or 
program scheduling. The recent 
emphasis upon visual aids consti- 
tutes a challenge to school library 
service that can in many situations 
be met only by drastic alterations 
in library facilities. The change 
from a forty-minute to a fifty or 
sixty-minute period affects library 
service and facilities in at least 
two ways: less reading room space 
is needed in the library and so is 
better book service from library to 
classroom. An emphasis upon in- 
dividual study, or the study of 
problems by small committees, 
places an obviously heavier burden 
on the library than when class in- 
struction is emphasized. 

3. Change in concept of library 
service in a school. To the all too 
common idea of library service as 
consisting of book storage, control, 
and reading room supervision may 
be added aid to committees work- 
ing in conference rooms, library 
training, book repair, special brows- 
ing, and magazine facilities. Such 
new services require altered and ex- 
panded facilities. 

4. Availability of service facili- 
ties substantially superior to those 
now in use in the library. Rapid 
developments in both the natural 
and artificial lighting of schools 
make it necessary to make altera- 
tions in the library if pupils are to 
be given the advantages of those 
developments. Facilities for noise 
reduction, control, and absorption 
have been improved in recent years 
to the point where re-doing the 
acoustics in a library is highly de- 
sirable. Specialized library furni- 
ture and equipment may not have 
been installed when the library was 
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new. Perhaps only incidental li- 
brary service was then available so 
that the provision of specialized 
equipment was not justified. In- 
formed opinion, however, almost 
completely agrees upon the real 
necessity of appropriate library 
equipment if trained librarians are 
employed. 


The foregoing list of conditions 
that may justify the expense of re- 
modeling a library, while obviously 
incomplete, serves the useful pur- 
pose of indicating the potential 
complexity of what to many at first 
appears a simple problem of relo- 
cating a partition or renewing the 
paint in a school library. An ade- 
quate solution to a special problem 
of substantial complexity requires 
the establishment of appropriate 
staff organization and planning 
procedure. The key person in the 
procedure should be the superinten- 
dent or his representative author- 
ized to speak for the governing 
board and the superintendent in 
connection with planning the re- 
modeling project. Assistance to 
such a person in solving the pres- 
ent shortcomings in library facili- 
ties and in producing a well-consid- 
ered, long-term plan for the library 
should be provided by the employ- 
ment of a competent architect and 
by constituting a representative 
staff committee, the members of 
which are selected on the basis of 
potential contributions to library 
planning. The school librarian, of 
course, should serve on the commit- 
tee. In addition, the school prin- 
cipal and one or more classroom 
teachers should have membership. 
A student body representative 
should serve in schools where stu- 


dent organizations are functioning. 
If the library is to serve commun- 
ity as well as school use, representa- 
tives of community groups should 
be involved. 
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This committee, under the coor- 
dinating supervision of the board’s 
representative, and working with 
the architect, should study the li- 
brary service and facilities first 
hand; consult with competent au- 
thorities on library services and 
facilities including such highly 
specialized fields as lighting and 
acoustics ; examine pertinent litera- 
ture; and propose a program of al- 
terations. The various proposals of 
the committee should be interpre- 
ted by the architect into plans and 
specifications for alteration and 
into a project budget. If the budget 
is judged excessive by the board, 
the committee and the architect 
should select a segment, not a con- 
densed version, of the total proposal 
that can be financed for the amount 
the board will approve. 

The California State Department 
of Education through its Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning staff pro- 
vides advisory services in connec- 
tion with such projects as library 
remodeling. These services include: 
(1) assistance in analyzing the 
problem; (2) suggesting appropri- 
ate aids in solving the problems; 
(8) giving sources of competent 
consultants in specialized areas; 
and (4) evaluating proposed plan 
solutions. 

When the task of remodeling a 
library is recognized as an import- 
ant and complicated project and 
when adequate personnel, organiza- 
tion, and procedures are provided 
to plan and carry on the remodel- 
ing, the funds expended are most 
likely to yield the highest returns 
in improved library service and ex- 
panded usefulness to students. 
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In order to carry a complete rec- 
ord of the present school year the 
last issue of the Bulletin will ap- 
pear during the latter part of the 
month of May instead of on the 
first of that month. 








Mural by Suzanne Miller . . . 








The mural in the foyer of the 


Franklin Junior High School of 
Long Beach, California, painted by 
Suzanne Miller of Ojai, is the out- 
growth of hopes that began in the 
library. Late in 1945 when the 
school found itself in possession of 
sufficient funds to decorate, Su- 
zanne Miller was called in to submit 
drawings. We liked the murals she 
had done in the Long Beach Public 
Library and the library of the Jane 
Addams Elementary School in 
Long Beach. The Benjamin Frank- 
lin theme appeared to be a natural 
approach for us, but the topical na- 
ture of such designs did not lend 
itself to the many-angled walls. At 
length the solution was found in 
thinking of those walls as a folding 
screen to be decorated in continuity, 


MARJORIE T. FULLWOOD 
Long Beach Public Schools 


as are the scenic screens of the 
Chinese, in a series of panel areas. 


| With that as a frame of reference, 
| the artist presented her designs and 
| Was commissioned to proceed with 
| the work. 


The subject is that of rock and 
stream, trees and reeds, following 
the screen-like jointures of the 
lobby walls on either side. The 
background tone is subtle, a grayed 


' lemon yellow. The waters which 


flow through the primitive reeds 


_| are full, strong waters. They have 
| the push of mountain snows behind 


them, but they are a deep blue- 
green, warmed by sun. Their rocky 
ledges are red-brown boulders, re- 
sistant and almost harshly defined, 
were it not that they suggest some- 
thing created before time. Despite 


the delicacy of the small trees 
which appear at intervals in the 
landscape, there is a quality of the 
archaic in this mural. It might be 
the world of Fantasia. It is vari- 
ously suggestive. It stimulates the 
imagination. It is the world of 
marsh and rock and stream of 
Arthur, King, on the Cornish Coast. 

Much of the actual painting was 
done at night, but some of it during 
the day with children milling about 
the base of the scaffolding which 
was necessary where the design 
reached above the staircase. The 
work was often interrupted, but to- 
day Franklin Junior High School 
has a distinctive mural in its en- 
trance hall. 
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The Librarian Plans . . 


The school librarian who at- 
tempts to draw plans for a school 
library may be surprised at the pit- 
falls that await the unwary. As one 
experienced teacher of school li- 
brarianship confesses: “When it 
comes to impromptu drawings of 
school library architecture in our 
course on school library problems, I 
am very quick with the chalk. Quite 
often when I have thought back 
with rapture upon the plans that I 
have drawn thus on the board I re- 
call that my plans have allowed for 
no way for the librarian to get out 
of the library without blasting a 
new door, that I have left no space 
for book shelves, that I have denied 
the entire library the blessing of 
natural light, or some such error.” 
If the reader does not believe that 
this can happen, let him take chalk 
in his own hand and see what de- 
velops, especially if the assignment 
is to provide for something a little 
special such as multiple reading 
areas for the library in the very 
large school. It is with relief that 
the amateur planner decides to stay 
with the well-known and to sponsor 
something conservative — a room 
approximately twice as long as it 
is wide, with the school corridor 
constituting one boundary and the 
outside wall another; workroom 
and conference room are hastily 
superimposed upon the original 
floor space, each in its corner, and 
the brave attempt for something 
new and different comes to naught. 

If self-evaluation has somewhat 
shaken the librarian’s confidence in 
himself as a planner, he must brace 
himself for really heartless com- 
ment when his plan is placed before 
an architect or other building ex- 
pert. He is likely to be made sud- 
denly aware of basic units of con- 
struction, building codes, and build- 
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Chairman, A.A.S.L. Committee on Planning 
School Library Quarters 
ing costs. For instance, he may be 
aghast to hear that in case of fire, 
the chances against successful exit 
from the library he has so carefully 
planned are about 100 to 1. Thus 
the librarian learns that there is 
more to architectural planning than 
meets the eye and that an archi- 
tect’s drawing represents specifics 

in skill and knowledge. 

On the other hand the architect, 
placing his plans before a librarian, 
may be surprised to hear that book 
delivery from a cashier’s cage (ex- 
treme, but actually observed) is not 
conducive to maximum use of ma- 
terials, and that it is not desirable 
to swing a gate, or provide other de- 
vice for discouraging the student’s 
approach to the library collection. 
He may be feelingly informed that 
only in nightmares should there be 
graduated depths of non-adjustable 
shelving and he may learn that 
while no classroom teacher rejoices 
at proximity of the band-practice 
room, the school librarian may be- 
come violent when faced with the 
possibility of juxtaposition of 
music center and reading area. 
It cannot be assumed that, 
without being told, the archi- 
tect will know that 15%. of the 
high school enrollment may be ex- 
pected in library attendance during 
any one period of the day, or that 
the modern school library contains 
many materials that require spec- 
ially constructed housing which 
must be reckoned with in space al- 
location. 

Thus, to each his own—to employ 
a phrase while it is in the public 
mind. To the librarian the respon- 
sibility for interpreting library 








service to the architect; to the ar- 
chitect the translation of service 
into rooms which will have the prop- 
er number and placement of win- 
dows and doors and which will 
command respect, structurally, 
when erected. 

Actually, not only the librarian 
and the architect plan together for 
adequate housing for good library 
service; teachers and administra- 
tors ultimately determine the scope 


of library service and therefore 
have significant contribution to 


make in the determination of space 
allocation ; the administrator repre- 
sents the financial framework 
within which all planning must be 
fitted. 

Since the librarian cannot expect 
his own architectural efforts to be 
exactly success-crowned, it may be 
best for him to resort to list-mak- 
ing instead, an activity in which he 
is quite at home. Two lists are im- 
plied: a list of tenets and observa- 
tions for the architect’s informa- 
tion; and a check list of essentials 
in school library planning for the li- 
brarian’s own use when he is offer- 
ed the opportunity of examining 
the architect’s submission. Two 
such lists are offered here. They 
represent a composite of suggestion 
by a group with which the writer 
has worked closely, members of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians’ Committee on Planning 
School Library Quarters.* 
Librarian To Architect: An inter- 
pretation of library service, tenets, 
practices and observations. 

1. Library service is appropriate 


*Dorothy Annable, Classical and High School, 
Salem, Massachusetts; Marion V. Baker, Senior 
High School Library, Rochester, Minnesota; Mar- 
vin W. Cragun, Sacramento College Library, Sac- 
ramento, California; E. Ben Evans, Kern County 
Union High School District, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia; Ruth Ewing, Hamilton High School Library, 
Hamiltcn, Ohio; Lenore M. Gordon, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College Library, DeKalb, 
Illinois; Alma Lundeen, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois; Lucile F. Vickers, East High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa; Ada Wing, Centralia 
High School, Centralia, Washington. 


for all pupils in every school—sec- 
ondary, elementary, twelve-grade, 
trade, and special school. 

2. Library attendance by sec- 
ondary school pupils will probably 
be in proportion to enrollment; a 
15°, attendance of enrollment can 
be anticipated; 25 square feet are a 
minimum allowance of per user 
space. 

3. All types of materials — re- 
cordings, filmstrips, slides, as well 
as books—are included in the mod- 
ern school library. 

4. Self-service is the practice in 
the school library; there should be 
no physical obstruction between the 
material to be used and the user. 

5. It should be possible for the 
librarian to supervise the entire li- 
brary area from any point in the 
library. 

6. There is much work to be 
done behind the scenes in a library 
program—minor repair for books; 
processing of new books. Running 
water is an essential in library 
housekeeping and in processing pro- 
cedures ; some tools with which the 
librarian works are electrically op- 
erated. 

7. Back numbers of magazines, 
frequently unbound in a school li- 
brary, are a valuable type of library 
material; only current numbers are 
displayed in the reading center; 
back numbers are stacked in stor- 
age, but they must be easily acces- 
sible. 

8. If enrollment increases and if 
library services expand, expansion 
of the physical library will be indi- 
cated. 

9. There will be classroom use 
of library materials—books, record- 
ings, filmstrips, films. 

10. Users of the school library 
frequently have occasion to try out 
a film strip or a recording while 
evaluating for later classroom use 
(there are playback machines with 
earphones). 
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11. Student and teacher users 
of the library frequently need to 
confer in small groups when using 
library materials. 

12. Books are not shelved by 
size; each shelf should accommo- 
date the 10” as well as the 8” books. 

13. No shelf should be out of 
reach for the library user of aver- 
age height. 

14. Books are easily lost behind 
shelf trimming. 

15. A wall area for library-re- 
lated publicity is essential. 

16. While absolute silence is no 
longer an objective in school library 
administration, noise which is not 
related to puposeful library activity 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

17. The general principles and 

observations given here are trans- 
lated into specifics in measurement 
and in space allocation in the 
pamphlets listed at the end of this 
article. 
Librarian’s Reminder: A check- 
list of essentials in school library 
planning for convenient reference 
in examination of an architect’s 
plan. (Examination of written 
specification, architectural and me- 
chanical detail, and elevation, is as 
necessary as the examination of 
floor plans). 

1. Is the library centrally and 
conveniently located? 

2. Counting 25 square feet to 
the user, is there provision for at 
least 50 elementary school users? 

8. What secondary school en- 
rollment is to be served? Is there 

provision for 15% of this enroll- 
ment, counting 25 square feet to 
the user? 

4. Is supervision of the entire 
library area possible? 

5. Can the library area be ex- 
panded in the future? 

6. Can a charging desk be lo- 
cated desirably ? 

7. Is there a workroom ade- 


quate in size? (workroom and stor- 
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age, at least 200-230 sq. feet; sep- 
arate workroom, at least 150 sq. 
feet). 

8. Is there provision for run- 
ning water in the workroom? 

9. Are cupboards and drawers 
provided for supplies? 

10. Is there a conference room, 
adequate in size? (at least 120 sq. 
feet) 

11. Has shelving been provided 
for the workroom and for the con- 
ference room? 

12. Has provision been made for 
screening and for playing back? 

13. Is there some working space 
for the librarian himself? 

14. Are electrical outlets pro- 
vided in the workroom and in the 
area in which films will be screen- 
ed and recordings played back? 

15. Are acoustical ceilings speci- 
fied? Is sound-deadening specified 
for the floors? 

16. Are inner and outer rows of 
artificial lights on separate 
switches? 

17. Is there a bulletin board? 

18. Has every wall area appro- 
priate for shelving been so utilized? 

19. Are satisfactory dimensions 
specified for shelving? 

20. Are electrical outlets 
vided in each classroom? 

21. Is there a bulletin board in 
each classroom ? 

22. Is shelving provided for 
each classroom ? 

Opportunity for participation in 
planning for building school library 
quarters does not come every day; 
probably it comes only once in a 
lifetime. There is no chance to ac- 
quire skill through trial and error. 
The librarian must be confident of 
his recommendations, and he must 
be right the first time. Oversights 
or mistakes are made permanent 
in wood, plaster, and metal, and the 
unhappy librarian experiences the 


necessity of curtailing service be- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Canticle of the Sun... 
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“Believing with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson that ‘Beauty is the pilot 
of the young soul’ and that ‘As fast 
as he (man) sees beauty, life ac- 
quires a very high value’, we are 
happy to dedicate this beautiful 
mural to the inspiration of succeed- 
ing generations of youth at Emer- 
son and to the cultural enrichment 
of our city and nation.” 

With these words, the Student 
Body and Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion of Emerson Junior High 
School in Los Angeles dedicated the 
lovely mural, which was painted by 
the distinguished Danish artist, 
Kay Nielsen, when it was recently 
unveiled in the library of this 
school. For his inspiration, Mr. 
Nielsen chose a stanza from the 
Sanscrit entitled “The Salutation 
of the Dawn.” 

The mural is a beautiful land- 
scape depicting the three eternal 
Verities and Realities of Life; the 
Bliss of Growth; the Glory of Ac- 
tion; the Splendor of Beauty. The 
central radiant figure striding 
across the sky is the Sun “The 
sower of light, broadcasting his 
seeds of life over the earth.” 





MARGARET F. GLASSEY 


Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 


The preceding cut made from a 
preliminary line drawing gives the 
general plan of the picture but does 
not present any conception of the 
beautiful colors, the fine crafts- 
manship, the exquisite detail, the 
superb imagination and the won- 
derful inspiration inherent in the 
original to all beholders. Those li- 
brarians who have known, loved 
and followed Kay Nielsen’s work as 
an illustrator of children’s books 
will rejoice that he is speaking here 
in America to our youth in this new 
medium and that his latest master- 
piece is located in one of our Cali- 
fornia school libraries. 

The mural is a huge canvas cov- 
ering one entire wall of the library 
above the stacks and was the re- 
sult of eighteen months’ work by 
the artist. Financially, it was a 
sizable undertaking for a not too 
affluent Student Body and Parent 
Teacher Association. Its unveiling 
climaxed many months of thought- 


ful planning on the part of the 
faculty and administration. 
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THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 


Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life 
In its brief course lie all the Verities 
and Realities of your Existence: 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty. 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And To-morrow is only a Vision; 
But To-day well-lived makes every 
Yesterday a Dream of Happi- 
ness, 
And every To-morrow a Vision of 
Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


From the Sanscrit. 


Was all this expenditure, plan- 
ning and work worthwhile? What 
measure of moral and spiritual up- 
lift comes to those young people 
who are privileged to live with this 
beautiful work of art? Listen to 
their comments: 

“When I look at that beautiful 
picture hanging on the library wall, 
a thrill comes through me as 
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—Mural by Kay Nielsen 


though I knew every little figure in 
that painting.” 

“T love to look at the mural be- 
cause every time I look at it, I find 
something new and more beauti- 
ful.” 


“The mural describes a beautiful 
and scenic day when life is at its 
best.” 

“The scene is so peaceful and 
quiet. I'd like to live in a place like 
that.” 

“The object of the mural is to 
express the happiness, love and 
beauty that is possessed by the 
world. Some places do not have 
happiness and beauty like they 
should. Someday they will have 
these too.” ’ 

“The powerful figure of the Sun 
gives me the feeling that He was 
there for me. I feel a great wise 
strength in the Sun. It draws to- 
gether all the beauty in the world.” 

“The most wonderful thing about 
our mural is that even though it 
will still hang upon the wall at 
Emerson after I graduate, yet I 
shall carry it with me always.” 





This scientific analysis of the 
problem that confronts the average 
school librarian is based upon the 
results of a survey, “What’s wrong 
with your library?” Taking a num- 
ber of representative answers to 
the question by a number of repre- 
sentative librarians who gave the 
answers, we have attempted to sug- 
gest a solution to a variety of 
things wrong with libraries — 
things that have a universality in 
their wrongness. In so doing we 
aim not only to answer one librar- 
ian’s immediate problem but taking 
it as typical of the many, we hope 
to reach unlimited numbers of the 
profession. As the stone thrown 
into the water makes ever wider 
and wider ripples,—well, it’s like 
that. 

May I suggest with humility that 
I am well qualified to make the 
analysis of your problem which is 
to follow. Since great gifts of di- 
vination often accompany great de- 
privations, I can well understand 
what is wrong with your library 
because there isn’t anything that is 
right with mine—architecturally 
speaking. I thank all the librarians 
who have cooperated in making this 
study the success it is about to be- 
come, and the editor, without whose 
persuasive powers, no force on 
heaven or earth could have drawn 
me into a deal like this when one 
semester is dying and another is 
about to be born. 

I have chosen the problem and 
answer method of presentation for 
my subject. You will notice that 
each problem has a number which 
is followed by the subject of the 
problem, which is followed by the 
answer. If the librarian desiring 


to make the maximum use of this 
study will employ the index finger 
of her right hand and follow along 
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MARY FLECK 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 
the page until she arrives at that 
subject which represents her pecu- 
liar problem,—and now that we all 
have the general idea, what’s wrong 

with your library ? 

Problem 1. Wall space. “My 
light switch is placed in the center 
of a three foot wall space so that 
the wall is useless for shelving, 
bulletin boards, ete.” 

Since the wall space is useless for 
shelving, bulletin boards, etc., let 
me suggest that it could, perhaps, 
be used to greatest advantage for 
turning the lights on and off. 

Problem 2. Seating space. “We 
have a seating capacity of 60 for a 
student body of 1500!” 

A tough situation! I honestly 
believe your best solution is not to 
try to seat the whole student body. 

Problem 8. Location of library. 
“My study hall is at the opposite 
end of the school and downstairs 
from the library.” 

Did Abraham Lincoln once walk 
miles to borrow a book,—no mat- 
ter! Good things are worth travel- 
ing long distances in pursuit there- 
of, and have you ever felt come 
Friday, last period, that the study 
hall should be at the opposite end 
of the earth and downstairs—with- 
out a stairway ? 

Problem 4. Windows. “Work 
rooms should have windows.” 

You are absolutely right! And 
libraries should have work rooms! 

Problem 5. Temporary quarters. 
“We have been in a temporary 
building for several years and have 
completely outgrown it.” 

Confidentially, I know a librarian 
in Long Beach who has been in a 
temporary building since the earth- 
quake (1933). I suggest that you 
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collaborate with her to organize a 
panel discussion on the subject, 
“How long is temporary ?” 

Problem 6. More about space. 
“My desk, the sink, locker and work 
table are in a space approximately 
eight by twelve feet.” 

Congratulations! This is a won- 
derful architectural feat. 

Problem 7. Supplementary li- 
brary furniture. “Standard equip- 
ment in my library is a piano and 
the only way out I can see is to 
crowd it out with new shelf units 
if, as, and when available.” 

Never be too optimistic about if, 
as, and when. Meanwhile it might 
be really quaint to use the piano 
for an accompaniment for library 
activities, thus creating a so-o-o de- 
sirable real life situation giving the 
illusion of radio background music 
at home. 

Problem 8. Doors. “I have three 
doors, two of which are at the li- 
brarian’s back.” 

Perhaps the librarian could turn 
around and face the other direc- 
tion. 

Problem 9. Still more about 
space. “I have no browsing room. 
(Can it be done with our type of 
present population ?)” 

I am confused by your implica- 
tions. Could it not be settled hap- 
pily by having the librarian teach a 
browsing course, — “Beneficial 
Browsing for Beginners,” or 
“When You Browse, Browse!” 

Problem 10. Still, still more 
about space. (What a claustropho- 
bic group we are!) “I would like a 
faculty reading room.” 

Who do you think Iam? A fairy 
godmother ? 

By way of concluding this little 
study I hope to bring you a mea- 
sure of comfort with the idea that 
the human spirit is, after all, most 
impervious to the art of architec- 
ture. It constructs walls or tears 
On the one 


them down at will. 
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hand the poet calls on his soul to 
build yet “more stately mansions” 
and on the other he sings that 
“stone walls do not a prison make” 
capable of capturing his mind’s in- 
nocence. With such architectural 
omnipotence on the soul’s part the 
physical construction of a library 
dwindles in significance. For a li- 
brary is “a house not made with 
hands,”’— it is Dr. Eliot’s “five foot 
book shelf,” it is the ragged little 
volumes you read as a child, it is 
whatever book gives wings to your 
spirit and annihilates the walls that 
would encompass it. So cheer up! 
There’s nothing wrong with your li- 
brary! — Not much! 
—O—— 


News Notes from San Jose 


There have been some personnel 
changes at San Jose State. Laura 
Lewis has resigned to become li- 
brarian of Santa Maria Junior Col- 
lege. On July first, Ainsley Whit- 
man became librarian of California 
Polytechnic School at San Luis 
Obispo. 

New staff members at San Jose 
State are Edith Foster, Illinois ’36, 
and Emily Olson, U.S.C. ’40, both in 
the reference department; Helen 
Feltovic, U.S.C. ’46, in the circula- 
tion department; Clara Gross, Den- 
ver ’46, in the science department ; 
and Ruth Baldwin, M.A. Illinois ’45, 
instructor in librarianship. 

Some interesting vacation jaunts 
were enjoyed by Dora Smith, refer- 
ence librarian, who spent July and 
August in Montana, Illinois, and 
Colorado; Joyce Backus, librarian, 
who attended the Institute on Li- 
brary Buildings, at the University 
of Chicago, August 5-10; and 
Maude Coleman, arts librarian, who 
took an air trip to Mexico. 

September 3, Willifred McIntyre, 
S. J. 35, librarian of Hoover Junior 
High School, San Jose, was married 
to Thomas C. Samuels. 





Attractive Elementary Libraries . . . 


Mural in the Jane Addams Elementary School Library, Long Beach 








Elementary school libraries in 
Long Beach are housed in three dif- 
ferent ways: in classrooms, bunga- 
lows and quarters standardized by 
the original architectural plan for 
the school building. Each library 
is administered by a trained li- 
brarian and furnished with stand- 
ard library equipment. Cheerful, 
attractive libraries have _ been 
achieved in all cases by the appli- 
cation of a few simple principles of 
interior design. Care has been ex- 
ercised in our planning not to de- 
part too far from the average 
schoolroom formality and furnish- 
ings in order that discipline prob- 
lems do not result for both librarian 
and teacher. 


In small schools where library 
service is offered only one or two 
days a week, the standardized class- 
room has been utilized effectively. 
In one building, classroom limita- 
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tions were overcome by painting 
the walls a soft blue-green, finish- 
ing the woodwork in a darker 
shade. All bulletin space was paint- 
ed the same blue-green. The black 
boards in back of the book shelves 
were covered with wall paper that 
harmonized with the color scheme. 
Black cloth curtains which hung at 
the windows to be used when films 
were shown, were disguised by a 
full length facing of bright chintz. 
A low shelf was built over the ra- 
diators for a display center. Battle- 
ship linoleum on the floor and 
acoustically treated ceilings help to 
deaden sound. 


A double bungalow serving one of 
the largest elementary schools last 
year was remodeled into a perma- 
nent library All black boards and 






























built in furniture were removed. 
An arched opening was cut through 
the partition dividing the bunga- 
low into two rooms. A part of this 
partition was kept with a window 
frame at one side, the glass re- 
moved and three shelves of varying 
heights installed where books, other 
art objects, or a vase might be ex- 
hibited. A bulletin board was built 
around the window frame so that 
this wall displayed the book jackets 
or posters that the librarian wished 
to coordinate with her “window”. 
The art department cooperated 
with us to gain a pleasing two-tone 
effect in soft greens which set off 
the dark oak furniture, cream color- 
ed Venetian blinds, green-gray 
linoleum and cream acoustic ceil- 
ing. 

In one of our newer buildings an- 
other means of achieving variety in 
decoration was obtained by a mur- 
al. This resulted in a very pleasing 
effect, for the bronze, blue, green 
and gold colors in this mural har- 
monized with the peach-beige walls 


Classroom converted into library, blackboards covered with cttractive wall paper at Bryant Elementary 
School, Long Beach. 
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and contrasting green trim of the 
interior finishing of the room. At 
the far end of the room and op- 
posite this mural a partial glass 
partition sets off a small reference 
room. Double glass doors opening 
upon a patio and covered exterior 
corridor provide two entrances. 

Also our libraries are fortunate 
in having the cooperation of the art 
and audio-visual departments in 
helping select art objects and pic- 
tures to give added attraction. For 
pictures the art department design- 
ed and constructed narrow wooden 
frames eighteen by twenty-four 
inches. In these frames the draw- 
ings of children are exhibited as 
well as the colored prints acquired 
by the libraries. 

Since children respond to color, 
displays and attractive bulletin 
board arrangements, they should 
be a part of any good library en- 
vironment and should not be re- 
garded as luxuries but as valuable 
aids to children’s reading atmos- 
phere. 











‘Audio-visual education, which 
has brought about some drastic 
changes in classroom teaching 
methods, and in the curriculum in 
general, is now causing somewhat 
of a revolution in the school library. 
That the school library is the logi- 
cal place for storing and circulating 
audio-visual materials is obvious, 
but administrators have made few 
preparations or plans to equip the 
library to meet the new and grow- 
ing demand. It is time that defi- 
nite steps be made to include plans 
for the provision of facilities in fu- 
ture building programs. 

Audio-visual education and cur- 
riculum experts agree that all mo- 
tion films and slides should be pro- 
jected in the classroom. Admitting 
this, the teachers then must have 
a convenient service room for se- 
curing and previewing materials 
before planning their lessons. Pro- 
visions should be made in the new 
buildings for audio-visual service 
centers, with preview facilities, ad- 
jacent to the library or textbook 
room. In some schools librarians 
are already assuming the responsi- 
bility for audio-visual materials. 
However, a noncertificated person 
with special training in the care 
and handling of audio-visual ma- 
terials, could be hired for checking 
out and repairing, under the super- 
vision of the audio-visual coordina- 
tor of the school. If the librarian 
is acting as coordinator, so much 
the better. 

All materials should be cata- 
logued and arranged by a simplified 
Dewey Decimal system or by a sub- 
ject classification. This means that 
adequate storage space will be nec- 
essary for an orderly arrangement 
of materials and to make them eas- 
ily accessible. Sufficient floor space 
with the proper facilities for hand- 


Planning for Audio-Visual Service . . . 


By GRACE W. JONES 
Supervising Librarian & Director of 
Audio-Visual Education 
Santa Monica City Schools 
ling materials should be requested 
and the school architect should 

work with these in mind. 


Floor space. Even for a small 
high school there should be a mini- 
mum total space of one classroom 
to accommodate the tables and 
cabinets necessary to operate the 
service center. One end of the room 
could be arranged for preview pur- 
poses. Ifa special preview room is 
desired the length of the room 
should be approximately one and 
one-half times its width. Thus a 
room 25 feet long and 15 feet wide 
should make an ideal projection 
room and would accommodate 15 to 
20 teachers at one time. Movable 
chairs should be part of the equip- 
ment. 

Electrical outlets. These should 
be in donvenient places. Double 
universal service outlets at front 
and back of the preview room are 
desirable, and they should carry 15 
or 20 amperes and 120 volt delivery. 
Where the preview facilities are 
part of the main service room, 
extra outlets should be _ placed 
around the walls for use with re- 
corders or radios. Care should be 
taken that they are placed handy 
to equipment. 

Ventilation. Air conditioners are 
advisable in regular projection 
rooms where dark blinds are used 
to cover the windows. If drapes 
are used some ventilation will come 
through the windows if they do not 
reach the floor, hanging just below 
the window sill. All audio-visual 
materials need plenty of air circula- 
tion just the same as books need 
air. Be sure your work room is 
well ventilated. 








Acoustics. Where _ electronic 
equipment is being used it is im- 
perative that there be acoustical 
control. Even ina small projection 
room it is necessary to provide 
some treatment since walls, ceiling 
and floor all affect the quality of 
sound from the motion picture pro- 
jector, radio or phonograph. Ac- 
coustically treated ceiling and walls 
will solve this problem. 


Light control. In special preview 
rooms_ it may be necessary to 
provide drapes that can be drawn 
over side windows or black blinds 
that may be fitted over each win- 
dow to darken the room. Francis 
W. Noel, State Director of Audio- 
Visual Education, recommends the 
drapes or curtains that are set out 
from the windows and reach just 
below the window sills. These al- 
low the air to circulate. Where only 
a small area of the workroom is to 
be used for preview purposes, pro- 
vision must be made for a dark cor- 
ner or space away from the win- 
dows where no direct light falls 
upon the screen. 

Planning for an audio-visual serv- 
ice center incJudes provision for the 
necessary equipment and facilities 
for operating the department. 
Therefore, besides the room space 
and room facilities the principal or 
superintendent making plans for 
new buildings must take in consid- 
eration the type of equipment that 
will be placed in the service center 
and make adequate provision for it. 
Screens, projectors, supplies, stor- 
age facilities, and cabinets must be 
supplied. Here are a few sugges- 
tions: 


Screens, For previewing purposes 
the beaded screen is most desirable 
since the audience will sit directly 
in front of the screen. The screen 


should have a permanent place on 
the wall in the preview area of the 
service room or in the separate pro- 
jection room. 


However, if only 
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portable screens are handled by the 
school a table model portable screen 
or a tripod will serve as well if there 
is space reserved for it. It must be 
placed in the darkest part of the 
room where no light is allowed to 
shine on its surface. Where slides 
or filmstrips are to be previewed it 
is necessary to use a square screen. 
Experiments are being carried on 
to develop a satisfactory shadow 
box type screen. This is a beaded 
screen with dark projections or 
wings which shade the screen from 
the light. They can be prepared 
in the high school shop and have 
been found very satisfactory, where 
the audience is not large. This 
shadow box type would be ideal for 
the school where the preview area 
is part of the service room. 


Projectors. Where projectors are 
circulated to different classrooms 
it may be necessary for teachers to 
make reservations for preview pur- 
poses. Any projector not in use may 
be set up in the preview space. The 
midget motion picture sound pro- 
jector recently put on the market 
makes an ideal preview projector 
and is being used in many audio- 
visual departments in the state. 
However, it is not necessary to buy 
a projector for preview purposes 
alone. Besides the motion picture 
sound projector, there should also 
be a 3x4 slide projector, a 2x2 
slide and a filmstrip projector 
available in the service center for 
preview purposes. Suitable projec- 
tor stands should be provided. 

As equipment for the work room 
there should be a portable radio, a 
playback machine and a portable 
recorder for speech classes. There 
might be a demonstration table or 
bench fitted with a turntable and 
earphones for silent listening and a 
conference table for teachers. 

Storage facilities. If films are 
purchased and stored in the library 
it will be necessary to provide suit- 


able cabinets or shelves for them. 
In Santa Monica, a standard utility 
metal cabinet was fitted with par- 
titions and a base on each shelf al- 
lowing films to stand on edge. Sev- 
eral companies now advertise spec- 
ial cabinets equipped with wire 
racks for holding film cans. Cabi- 
nets are also available for sorting 
filmstrips and stereographs. Ad- 
justable library shelving and shal- 
low-drawer cabinets can be used for 
storing study prints and flat pic- 
tures. Cupboards of various sizes 
may be used for exhibits and a 
cabinet with shallow shelves is 
needed for storing 12 inch record- 
ings and 16 inch transcriptions. 

Circulation records. All mater- 
ials should be labelled and classified 
for circulation in the same manner 
as library books. Some records 
must be kept of each item. Motion 
picture films require charging cards 
on which a record of times shown 
and number of students seeing the 
film can be marked. Charging and 
circulation cards should be made 
for projectors, filmstrips, mounted 
pictures, etc. To house these rec- 
ords it is necessary to provide suf- 
ficient filing cabinets. A typewrit- 
er and table should be available for 
writing requisitions and filling in 
circulation data. 

Shipping and servicing space. A 
shipping table or counter should be 
provided with cartons, wrapping 
paper and twine for packing ma- 
terial. A worktable should be pro- 
vided with the following items for 
servicing motion films: a splicer to 
mend torn film; film cement; a bot- 
tle of carbona for cleaning film; 
two rewinds large enough to ac- 
commodate a 1600 foot reel; white 
cotton gloves for use in checking 
film; cheesecloth or clean white 
rags; extra reels and cans of vari- 
ous sizes. 

In making the library the serv- 
ice center of the school, where 


teachers may secure all the instruc- 
tional aids necessary to their 
classes, it is possible to increase the 
efficiency of the teaching staff. 
Therefore it is wise to recognize the 
importance of providing an ade- 
quately equipped audio-visual serv- 
ice center preferably in conjunction 
with the library, which will be op- 
erated by a non-certificated assist- 
ant working in cooperation with 
the audio-visual coordinator of the 
school, and the librarian. 
COVER GIRL 

Miss Ruth Blackburn, student li- 
brary assistant at Bakersfield High 
School, who appeared on the cover 
of the January Bulletin, has just 
announced her engagement. From 
“Ring in the thousand years of 
peace” to diamond ring in less than 
six weeks. Of course, we can not 
guarantee results, but—is anyone 
interested in being cover girl for 
the May issue? 

a 
Audio-Visual Programs 

Wanted: the names of school li- 
braries that are carrying on audio- 
visual programs. If your library is 
working with a collection of rec- 
ords, films, filmstrips, slides, or 
radio, please send your name to the 
Chairman of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the A.A.S.L., Margaret I. 
Rufsvold, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

et 


Research Scholarships 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. is offering four research scho- 
larships of $1,500 each for 1947-48 
at the University of Chicago to stu- 
dents who are interested in under- 
taking research to improve child- 
ren’s encylopedias and their utili- 
zation. For further information 
write, before April 1, 1947, to Miss 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE! 
LIBRARIANS! 


Members of the northern section 
of the S.L.A.C. will hold their first 
spring meeting since the beginning 
of the war when they convene at 
the Hotel Claremont in Berkeley, 
on Saturday, March 15, for an all 
day meeting. 


Maurine Hardin, president of the 
section, will open the _ general 
morning meeting to be held in the 
Bamboo room of the hotel at 10:45. 
An outstanding book display has 
been planned in connection with 
the meeting. 


Luncheon will be held on the Lido 
deck at 12:15, and reservations 
should be made with Miss Eugenia 
McCabe, 2424 Russell Street, Berk- 
eley, by March 7. 


After lunch members will attend 
one of four section meetings to dis- 
cuss solutions to problems most oft- 
en confronting librarians. Librar- 
ians will be asked to list in advance 
their particular problems, and sec- 
tion meetings will be devoted to the 
exchange of ideas and methods 
which have proved helpful in solv- 
ing library problems. 


“Information, Please” will be the 
theme of these section meetings 
which will be held from 1:45 to 
2:45. Jewel Gardiner will be chair- 
man of the elementary group; Lu- 
cille Wester of the junior high 
school meeting; Kara Whitcher, 
senior high school; and Ruth Lock- 
wood, junior college. 


At the final half hour meeting of 
the day, beginning at 3:00, repre- 
sentatives will give summaries of 
the conclusions reached in each of 
the section meetings. 


Miss Eugenia McCabe is chair- 
man in charge of the meeting, with 
Elizabeth Scott and Edna Brown- 
ing assisting her. 








TEEN AGE BOOK SHOW 


ELIZABETH ELLIOTT 
Los Angeles County Public Library 


The Teen Age Book Show pre- 
pared and sponsored by Pocket 
Books, Inc. was brought to the west 
coast by the Los Angeles County 
Public Library January 1. Ingle- 
wood, Compton and El Monte have 
already seen the show, and it is 
scheduled for Monterey Park, 
South Gate, Huntington Park and 
Montebello before it starts the 
rounds of some of the larger high 
schools of Los Angeles City. 


The exhibit of teen age books is 
grouped about a central panel with 
a verse from the song “Swinging on 
a Star.” The other tables have 
clever captions such as “Try and 
stop me,” “Don’t fence me in,” and 
“Tt could happen to you.” 


While the exhibit has been at the 
branch library, the unique movie 
film “It’s all yours,” with Ralph 
Bellamy as narrator, which shows 
some of the pleasures and profits of 
reading, was shown at the neigh- 
boring schools. Each student re- 
ceived a copy of the booklet “Read 
today ... Star tomorrow” which 
was prepared for the project by 
the Saturday Review of Literature. 


At Leuzinger High School near 
Inglewood, Reed Kinert followed 
the film with a talk about books. At 
other schools the film has_ been 
shown to classes. It is easily tied 
in with English classes or social 
studies because of the emphasis on 
career books in the film. At every 
branch there has been a gratifying 
interest in the exhibit and a large 
number of requests for the books 
on display. 

Schedules for routing to schools 
are being worked out by Miss 
Marion Horton, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, 15. 
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Tricks af The Trade fe 











Again many thanks for your con- 
tributions to “Tricks of the Trade.” 
From all reports they are proving 
themselves invaluable by helping to 
shorten our day’s work. Besides, 
in these days of shortages they are 
often suggesting ways of making 
do instead of doing without! So, if 
you have a special “short-cut”, 
why not pass it on by penny-post 
card addressed to Miss Mary Lins 
of Commerce High School, San 
Francisco, or to Mr. E. Ben Evans 
of Bakersfield High School, Bak- 
ersfield. 

Miss Marguerite Grayson. Senior 
Librarian of Commerce High 
School, San Francisco, uses her stu- 
dent interests and ideas to produce 
publicity for the library. Each 
month a special bulletin is put out 
by the library students describing 
how the library can serve the stu- 
dents, the part the library is play- 
ing in the school program, recent 
additions to the bvok collection, 
etc. And because it is written by 
students for students, this bulletin 
achieves its purpose. The library 
students also have a special bulle- 
tin board on which mounted re- 
views of books they have read and 
enjoyed from their school library 
are displayed. There is always a 
heavy demand for those books read 
and enjoyed by other students and 
often a “slow” book picks up speed 
once a student through the direc- 
tion of the librarian has discovered 
it! Students are also encouraged 
to bring in books which they think 
their school library should possess 
and this has done much to stimu- 
late reading. 


Mildred Field of Orange Union 
High School writes, “We have a 
nice collection of flower bowls, 
frogs, and figurines which are loan- 





ed to any class or any school func- 
tion. As ‘thank you’ we have many 
flower arrangements given to us. 
Some students bring flowers and 
arrange them for us just for the 
fun they get out of the materials 
we have for them to use. At the 
present time the ayt classes are 
making ‘arrangements’ and then 
the class draws and paints the ar- 
rangement. After the assignment 
is finished the arrangement and the 
paintings are brought to the library 
and displayed.” 

“We have samples of all library 
routines made and mounted by the 
work space where that type of work 
is done. It saves much explaining 
and much doing over.” 

Viola B. Stevens of John Mar- 
shall High School, Los Angeles, 
says that a tag was given for each 
book turned in during a book drive. 
It became the popular thing to wear 
a large bunch of tags, and the drive 
was a huge success. 


Miss Edna Browning of Roose- 
velt Junior High, Oakland, writes, 
“To speed up the processing of new 
books, I keep cards and pockets 
ready with the successive accession 
numbers already on them. The 
pockets, too, are already stamped 
with the schoel stamp.” 


Miss Leila Price of James Lick 
Junior High School, San Francisco, 
writes, “To avoid that after school 
rush connected with arranging and 
counting the day’s file, I change 
the stamp at the end of the sixth 
period. My seventh period class 
then arranges, counts and enters 
the day’s statistics in comparative 
peace and calm. I have also found 
out that this system has an unex- 
pected (to me) but decided attrac- 
tion for the students. They seem 


to feel they are getting something 
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special in being allowed to keep 
their books out that extra day, and 
there are several who wait until 
seventh period or after school to 
get their books issued to them. It 
seems to mean a lot, especially to 
the slower reader.” 

Miss Mildred A. Hunkin of Mis- 
sion Hill Junior High School, Santa 
Cruz, writes, “Unable to get book- 
ends, I have wrapped old bricks in 
heavy paper fastened with gummed 
kraft tape and they work perfeet- 
ly!” 

“Junior high classes in library 
science (even ninth graders) love 
our ‘Dewey Decimal Relay Race.’ 
Before school I write on slips of 
paper 12 to 30 call numbers (12 is 
enough; the others give variety). 
No author or title is given. A table 
of six boys plays against six girls in 
each ‘heat’. Students bring me the 
book matching the slip, return the 
book only when that ‘heat’ is over. 
As the student who brings the book 
returns it to its proper place, there 
is no problem of shelving at the end 
of the game. Decimal points are 
not used until the second lesson. 
This is a noisy game but exceed- 
ingly effective as a teaching de- 
vice.” 

Miss Ruth Fletcher of Porterville 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege writes, “We cut a book slot 
from the outside into the library. 
Not being able to get a brand-new 
chute, we placed an old car seat 
(with springs) which catches all 
the ‘bounce’ from the book coming 
down the graduated slide. This 
has greatly helped the prompt re- 
turn of books, since students do not 
have to come into the library to re- 
turn them.” 

Miss Mary Lida Eakin, Forestry 
Library, University of California, 
recently of Roseville Union High 
School, writes, “It is frequently 
possible to get free ‘shots’ of your 
library from the professional photo- 
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graphers who are given the privi- 
lege (and the business) of taking 
the senior pictures.” 

Mrs. Christina Mashtaire of East 
Bakersfield High School uses an 
artist’s easel supporting a piece of 
beaver board as a bulletin board. It 
is easy to move and can be placed 
anywhere it is most useful. 


E. Ben Evans of Bakersfield 
High School and Junior College 
solves many problems of library ar- 
rangement with a blueprint of the 
library area and a few pieces of 
flat cardboard cut to represent fur- 
niture. The pieces of cardboard, of 
course, should be cut to the same 
scale as the blueprint. Moving 
these cardboard tables, vertical 
files, stacks, and other library fur- 
nishings on the blueprint makes a 
simple matter of trying different 
arrangements—much simpler than 
moving the furniture itself. e 


IMPERIAL BOOK 
COMPANY 


2303 - 76th Avenue 
Philadelphia 38, Pennsylvania 
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SPECIALISTS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND 
LIBRARY BOOKS . 


We have more than 600 selected 
Juvenile Titles in stock. Write for 


our list, or books to be sent on 
approval. 
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P. B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 
Carmel, California 


Western Representative 





SERVING.... 


The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 
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Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we 
are prepared to give you 
quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers, both Adult and Juvenile, 
at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscrip- 
tions, to all publications. We 
solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 


San Francisco 5, California 








Library Service to Adults 


An A.A.S.L. committee is inves- 
tigating patterns of adult education 
service by school libraries, with the 
objective of getting material into 
publication form to help schools in- 
terested in promoting such service. 

As a first step, the committee 
needs help in locating all school li- 
braries in the U. S. which serve 
adults in any way. If your library 
is one of these, please notify Miss 
Roberta Everitt, High School Li- 
brary, Gloversville, New York. 
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Southern Section Meeting 


Save May 3 for the spring instal- 
lation meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the 8.L.A.C. Miss Elsie Hill, 
social committee chairman, and 
Miss Helen O’Conor, program com- 
mittee chairman, are planning an 
excellent meeting. Further infor- 
mation will be sent to you as soon as 
definite arrangements have been 
completed. 


—_———0 
THE LIBRARIAN PLANS 


(Continued from Page 15) 
cause of physical inadequacies 
which could have been prevented 
at the planning stage. 
Useful references: 


Dear Mr. Architect: An Open Let- 
ter from the School Librarian, 
American Association of School 
Librarians of the American Li- 
brary Association, 1946. 


Planning and Equipping the School 
Library, by Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, Publication No. 257, State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1946. Single copies 25c. 


School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow: Functions and Stand- 
ards, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1945. $1.00. 
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When you seek the facts 








Each meets a need... 


These other great 


works by Britannica 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia designed especially for 
children in the elementary grades. 12 volumes 
of scientifically selected information written 
in sentences carefully checked for structure, 
length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educa- 
tors themselves are among the principal con- 
tributors. Its thorough index is designed to 
help develop the “‘look-it-up” habit. 


Britannica 
speaks with 
authority 


4054 authorities—scholars, scien- 
tists, engineers, writers, teachers 
and statesmen from 62 countries 
—have contributed to the 1947 
printing of the continuously re- 
vised Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In its 24 volumes is enough of 
man’s useful knowledge to equal 
a library of 500 to 1000 books. 
The monumental Britannica: 
38,000,000 words, 26,445 large 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 
maps, 500,000 index references. 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon to be available, is 
a concise, authoritative record of post-war 
1946. 526 eminent men and women contrib- 
uted its 1217 articles, 300 tables and charts, 
and 400 illustrations. A million and a half 
words. 896 pages. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one volume of more than 570 pages, there 
are more than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres of influ- 
ence and a time zone chart. 2719 tables give 
geographical, sociological and economic facts 
of 190 countries and 9 major regions. Index 
of 100,000 entries. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY, WRITE TO 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 115-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





YOU'LL WANT 
the New 


COMPTON'S 


Reliable As Ever But More 
Comprehensive, More Beau- 
tiful—Newly Styled Cover 
and Page Design—Prewar 
Weight Paper. 


A friend to the student, an assist- 
ant to the teacher and librarian, 
an endless source of up-to-date 
information on every topic! The 
new Compton’s has been expert- 
ly revised to include all recent 
world developments. Many new 
articles have been added, as well 
as hundreds of new pictures, 
new improved maps, page after 
page in brilliant new color. You 
will find it in tune with modern 
educational trends. 


The popular Fact-Index in the 
back of each volume— easy to 
use as a dictionary— has been 
expanded for even greater use- 
fulness. 


Still the lowest-priced encyclo- 
pedia in its field! Write now for 
prices, terms and earliest 
delivery date. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Mrs. G. Hasvold Horace Kincaid 

Repr. No. Calif. Repr. So. Calif. 

363 - 20th Ave 1709 West 8th 
Apt. A Street 

San Francisco 21 Los Angeles 14 


A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting 
Marjorie Van Deusen 


The midwinter meeting was 
strictly a business affair with one 
exception, a general session on 
atomic energy. The verdict of the 
scientists who spoke is that the 
bomb is no secret and there is no 
physical defense against it except 
world government. Newsreels were 
shown of the effects of the bomb, 
not only on buildings but on hu- 
man beings, on children. After this 
experience I was not surprised that 
the subject chosen for the A.L.A. 
summer conference is “A Mora- 
torium on Trivia.” 

Subjects uppermost in the dis- 
cussions of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People and 
the A.A.S.L. were an _ increase 
inmembership, constitutional 
changes ‘to simplify the organiza- 
tion, the “Top of the News,” and 
the San Francisco conference. Of 
A.L.A. membership fees, 20% goes 
to the division and its three sec- 
tions to finance all their activities, 
and if we want our organization to 
do more, we must get many more 
librarians to join. Recent tangible 
results from A.A.S L. committees 
are seen in “Dear Mr. Architect,” 
the popular pamphlet on school li- 
brary planning, and a similar one 
on audio-visual materials to be pub- 
lished this spring. Though the 
funds for “Top of the News” are 
small, it is planned to make it an 
outstanding professional magazine. 
Plans for the San Francisco confer- 
ence are progressing, with several 
joint meetings of the division being 
scheduled. 


Board action of importance to us 
in California was the appointment 
of E. Ben Evans as A.A.S.L. Direc- 
tor to fill the unexpired term of 
Genevieve Geiger, who resigned in 
November. 
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THE BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


YT 


THE BEST OF 
GOOD SERVICE 


TT 
THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 
Division of. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


BOOKS 


‘7 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


TT 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


Library and 
Text Book 


REBINDING 


It IS ECONOMY now to save 
what you have! Add years of 
useful service to your old Lib- 
rary and Text Books by re- 
binding. All our work conforms 
to the rebinding specifications 
of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. We have served the 
rebinding needs of Southern 


-California schools for over 


thirty years. 
Drop a line for a call from 
our representative. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 
770 East Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


BRAY LIBRARY 


EDUCATION FILMS 
BOTH SOUND AND SILENT 


AIR AGE 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
—especially edited for the aviation 


courses now being taught in the 
secondary schools. . 


Civics & Government, Geo- 
graphy, Health & Hygiene, 
Industry, The Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Physics, 
«Engineering, Transportation 


Write for complete catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, 


Inc. 
729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Quality 
LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Exclusively 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


ING PUBLISHERS ............ REAL SERVICE 


‘onths of striving to strengthen the Depository organization, Vroman’s 
w pledge efficient service on orders for the texts of the following 
* yublishers, whose books answer every school need: 


leton-Century Co. Longmans, Green & Co. W. H. Sadlier 
sarnes & Co. Lyons & Carnahan Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
. Birchard & Co. Manual Arts Press Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill: Co. McKnight & McKnight Silver Burdett Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. Mentzer, Bush & Co. Steck Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. ‘ Charles E. Merrill Co. University of Chicago Press 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Midwest Book Co. University Publishing Co. 
Harper & Bros. Newson & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. Noble & Noble Wheeler Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson Odyssey Press World Book Co. 
Johnson Publishing Co. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Reed & Jensen Zaner-Bloser Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


Trade and library books of all publishers also available. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


1233 So. Hope Street 


159 New Montgomery St. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 





